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THE LIBRARY SURVEY—AN OPPORTUNITY 


Every public library in the state having 5000 volumes has already received 


the Library Survey questionnaire. As this is written the replies have already 
begun to come in, and it is hoped that within a week or two most of them will 
be well under way toward completion, if not already finished and returned. 
The object of the Survey is to obtain exact, authentic, up-to-date informa- 
tion, concerning all phases of library administration, including their organi- 
zation and support, the activities in which they are engaged and the methods 
which they employ. The information obtained will be carefully tabulated, 
and published in a series of volumes which will be issued by the A. L. A. 
shortly before the semi-centennial of the Association in Philadelphia in 1926. 
The Committee of Five on Library Service, of which Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, is Chairman, has been en- 
gaged for several years in making preliminary plans for this investigation. 
Funds have recently been granted by the Carnegie Corporation, to permit the 
work to be carried on more rapidly and on a larger scale than would other- 
wise have been possible. The success of the Survey therefore seems to be as- 
sured, provided the individual libraries of the country do their part in fur- 
nishing, promptly and fully, the information asked for. Limitations of time 
and money make it necessary to rely mainly on the questionnaire as a means 
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of getting the desired facts. The Survey can therefore be a success only to 
the extent that the individual libraries give their heartiest co-operation. 

The final results of the Survey should be of practical value to every library 
in the country, and to the further development of American library service 
in general, by making available complete information concerning the work 
and the methods of all libraries. From the published findings of the in- 
vestigation, individual libraries will be able to check up on their own work, 
in a comparison with what other libraries are doing, and the experience of all 
will be available for the benefit of all, to an extent which has never before been 
realized in library work. 

The Survey committee have thus completed their preliminary work. Much 
time, effort, and money have been expended upon it under the most authori- 
tative guidance possible to obtain. The responsibility is now on the indivi- 
dual libraries. For us in Wisconsin it rests upon about eighty libraries. For 
many of them there are many sections which require no answer—omit them, 
of course. The great need is that all those sections which do apply shall be 
answered accurately and completely and with such reasonable promptness as 
is possible. Of course this means some sacrifice of time and effort, but its re- 
sults will extend over many years. It seems a duty we owe, not only for our- 
selves as members of an aspiring profession, but also to our fellows all over 
the country. The value of their work depends directly upon our complete 


co-operation. 





THE GROWTH OF INSTITUTION LIBRARY WORK 


By Julia C. Stockett, Supervising Librarian State Institutions, 
Iowa Board of Control 





Iowa is a state well known for the 
quality and range of its library work and 
it may claim individual distinction in one 
of these branches; namely, the institu- 
tion library. Iowa was the first state to 
employ an institution librarian. Where- 
ever such work is being contemplated, 
Iowa looms large and is given laurels 
both for its courage as a pioneer and the 
constructive work it has since done. 

Only three states in the Union have in- 
stitution librarians; Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska. In Iowa and Minnesota, 
the work is directly under the Board of 
Control. with this difference; the Min- 
nesota librarian has a headquarters office 
at the State Capitol and can do general 
work which benefits all the institution 
libraries. In Iowa, where the librarian 
is paid by the day at each place, it would 
scarcely be fair to charge general work 


to any one institution. In Nebraska, an- 
other scheme has been worked out: the 
legislature gives a certain appropriation 
to the State Library Commission for 
work in the institution libraries. 

Besides these three states, there is agi- 
tation for institution library work in 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania. In the last state, $5,000 
has recently been allowed for the buying 
of prison library books. 

I shall speak first of hospital library 
work, since seven of the fifteen state in- 
stitutions are forms of this service—the 
four insane, the tubercular, and the 
epileptic hospitals, and the Soldiers’ 
Home. 

Before the war, three outstanding at- 
tempts in hospital libraries had been 
made—all in 1904: 1. the MacLean Hos- 
pital of Waverley, Massachusetts for 
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mental cases, 2. the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital of Boston, which was “the 
first general hospital to institute regular 
book service to bed-patients’* thru its 
book cart, and 3. the Iowa Board of Con- 
trol, which started the idea of a state in- 
stitution librarian. Edith K. Jones in 
her recent book, The Hospital Library, 
says that MacLean Hospital “was the 
first to insist on the value of a carefully 
selected library for its patients with a 
trained, resident librarian in charge; but, 
aside from its model library, its chief 
claim to the honor of being the pioneer 
in this work is that it formulated the 
principles governing the organization and 
administration of hospital libraries. 
These principles, gathered from its ex- 
perience are: first, an organized central 
library, as charming and homelike as it 
can be made; second, a librarian with 
personality, knowledge of books, and li- 
brary technic; third, an annual appropri- 
ation sufficient for the purchase of new 
books as they are published; fourth, the 
exclusion of morbid gruesome, and un- 
wholesome literature.” 


In 1918, the American Library Associa- 
tion supplied librarians for war work and 
“June 1919 found one hundred and forty- 
five librarians and six supervisors in the 
A. L. A. War Hospital Service in Ameri- 
ca and one hundred and twenty-one or- 
ganized hospital libraries in France.’’* 


Librarians are at present employed in 
the eight large Navy hospitals and the 
other smaller hospitals are cared for 
from the library of the adjoining navy 
yard or station. Libraries are also con- 
tinued in the Veterans’ Bureau: in 
November 1924, there were forty-nine 
hospitals under the Veterans’ Bureau, 
with forty-nine field and two  head- 
quarters librarians. . The chief librarians 
have the same rating as the chief nurses, 
aides, and dietitians. The American 
Library Association still provides maga- 
zines and books for ex-service men in 
hospitals not cared for by the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

During the war and after, librarians 
were placed in hospitals of three hundred 


* The hospital library, by E. K. Jones. 
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beds but occasional exception was made 
in favor of smaller ones. At the 
Veterans’ Hospital in Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin, a librarian was employed for only a 
few over a hundred patients, altho its 
numbers have since increased to an 
average of about two hundred and fifty. 
This hospital treats nervous and slightly 
mental diseases and is the only speech 
clinic in the service. Book circulations 
have averaged six hundred and fifty 
volumes a month for the past few months 
but reading is increasing and it is felt 
that the library’s high therapeutic value 
warrants its continuance. 

Books as mental therapy are often slow 
in their results with nervous or insane 
patients but they do eventually make 
for increased health. This fact the 
librarian must continually keep in mind: 
the work is not of educational value, ex- 
cept incidentally; it is therapeutic. Oc- 
cupational therapy and reading have 
made this place for themselves in the 
equipment alike of private sanatoria and 
state hospitals. 

Far more encouraging to some li- 
brarians is the reading done by the 
tubercular. Their disability is such that 
only quiet pastimes can be encouraged 
and hence occupational therapy and read- 
ing fill a most urgent need. The length 
of time required to effect a cure in tuber- 
culosis is also important; it means that 
patients are in hospitals long enough for 
the librarians to study their reading 
tastes and be helpful in costructive advice 
and it also means that an unusually large 
supply of books must be on hand. Fort 
Bayard, New Mexico, in 1920, was an ex- 
service tubercular hospital of over 1,000 
patients; nearly two hundred and fifty 
were bed patients. Not only was book 
and magazine service given to the bed 
patients but a library and reading room 
were also kept open which would have 
been creditable in a town of 5,000 people. 
At the same time, in Greenville, South 
Carolina, with seven hundred tubercular 
patients, in spite of the amount of 
illiteracy, two librarians were employed. 
It would be interesting to devote an en- 
tire paper to library work with the 
tubercular, for I know of no class of 
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patients which responds more readily to 
reading both in increased health and in 
happiness. 

The largest hospital in the Veterans’ 
Bureau to-day is the tubercular hospital 
at Oteen, North Carolina. There are 
1059 patients and about 500 personnel. 
Three librarians and two orderlies are 
employed for library duties. During 1924, 
the appropriation for reading matter 
was $2500. There are 4,850 cataloged 
books in use. During November the 
circulation was 3735: forty-one per cent 
of this was non fiction and seventy-nine 
per cent went to infirmary patients. 

I realize that there is sentiment con- 
nected with ex-service work which makes 
it more possible to get funds for it than 
for state hospitals. Notwithstanding, I 
hope the day may not be far distant when 
the State Sanatorium at Oakdale will 
have a full time resident librarian and 
the other hospitals at least a half time 
librarian. Were the funds available, I 
am sure statistics would show the in- 
vestment to be a paying one. Besides, 
there would be that increment which no 
figures can show; many of our finest re- 
sults in hospital library work are not re- 
ducible to statistics. 

In 1912, Nebraska’s Library Commis- 
sion was allowed full authority in book- 
selection and supervision of state libraries 
under the Board of Control. In a letter 
dated December 4th, the secretary writes, 
“The handicap to the work in Nebraska 
is for local librarians in the institutions 
more than it is a need for a larger book 
collection or for more frequent visits of 
the supervising librarian.” This states 
exactly our main difficulty in Iowa’s in- 
stitution libraries. 

Besides government and state  hos- 
pitals, there are well organized libraries 
in the Henry Ford Hospital of Detroit, 
“the Massachusetts General Hospital of 
Boston; the Children’s Department of the 
Boston City Hospital; Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis: Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland; 
the private mental hospitals of MacLean, 
Bloomingdale and Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt.”* There is also excellent hospital 


* The hospital library, by E. K. Jones. 
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library service—to mention some out- 
standing places—in Omaha, Philadelphia, 
and Rochester, Minnesota. A most hardy 
and thriving growth of hospital library 
work in our own state is that in Sioux 
City. The librarian had seen the curative 
effect of books at Camp Cody, New 
Mexico, during the war and therefore had 
decided to include the nine hospitals of 
Sioux City in his hospital library system. 
In the Library Journal for March 1, 1923, 
we read, “The three hundred and eighteen 
letters from librarians and hospitals in 
thirty-four states, Canada, and France 
testify as strongly to the success of the 
idea as do the 20,000 books distributed 
to the bedsides of patients during the 
year.” And further, on March 15th, 
“Since the Department of Hospital 
Library Service was established Novem- 
ber first, 1919, more than 34,000 books 
have been placed in the hands of the 
sick.” The hospital librarian writes 
(Library Journal, March 1, 1921). “We 
have been asked if the demand for this 
service was created by us. Emphatically 
no. The demand awaited our coming 
with open arms; we believe that our 
patrons in the hospitals of Sioux City 
are not different from thousands of 
others in the health institutions of the 
United States and that a service such as 
this will find a hearty welcome in all 
these hospitals.” 

In 1921, St. Paul followed Sioux City’s 
lead and serves a population of about 
2,000 people in hospitals. 

Cooperation between the hospital staff 
and librarians is growing. The hospital 
librarian can be of assistance to nurses 
by providing collections of books on 
nursing and medicine; this is illustrated 
by the Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland. 
As early as 1913-18, the MacLean Hos- 
pital librarian gave talks on the novel 
and art to the nurses. In St. Paul, 
lectures on books are given to the nurses’ 
training class in one of the hospitals. 
The hospital librarian can and frequently 
does care for the medical library, as in 
the Henry Ford, the Massachusetts Gener- 
al, and the MacLean Hospitals. Others, 
as in Rochester, Minnesota, have a special 
librarian in charge of the medical library. 
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In the Library Journal for September 
1, 1928, one reads, “A hospital exhibit 
prepared by the Anjierican Library As- 
sociation was an interesting feature of 
the American Medical Association’s re- 
cent convention in San Francisco. The 
therapeutic value of reading was stressed 
and posters and pictures illustrated the 
work as done in public, private, state, 
and federal hospitals.” 

In the University of Minnesota this 
fall, a course is offered for hospital 
librarians, planned by two librarians and 
a doctor. Western Reserve Library 
School also gives lectures and practice 
work for hospital librarians at the Lake- 
side Hospital in Cleveland. 

The hospital library has made its 
worth felt; it has gained recognition alike 
from doctors and library schools; it has 
passed the pioneer stage and its future 
is one of expansion. 

Turning now from hospital library 
work, which presents such hopeful as- 
pects, let us consider another field of in- 
stitution libraries; namely, penal. Of 
these, Iowa has five, as compared with 
its seven state hospitals. My experience 
in this work is limited to Iowa but, from 
the descriptions one reads of prison 
libraries, they are not all up to the 
standard of our own state. Charlotte 
Templeton in an article, “Some Es- 
sentials in Prison Library Service 
(Library Journal, August 1923), writes, 
“That the average prison library should 
still be a collection of trashy fiction 
poorly printed classics, out-of-date science, 
and book agents’ sets, shows how little 
conception the prison workers have of 
the powerful agency that a well-selected, 
up-to-date, properly administered, library 
can be in problems of discipline and 
morale within the prison, to say nothing 
of the permanent moral and mental 
benefits. . . The prison library plays 
no small part in sending men out better 
equipped in mind and spirit to take up 
their lives on the outside.” 

A general awakening is coming about 
in the field of prison libraries. The 
Library Journal for October 15, 1923 re- 
ports that when the American Prison 
Congress met in Boston, the A. L. A. In- 
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stitution Library Committee had an “ex- 
hibit of books, posters, pictures, and lists 
illustrating modern prison libraries.” 
A large photograph was displayed of the 
“beautiful library in Sherborn, Massa- 
chusetts, Reformatory for Women—a 
model institution library.” The institu- 
tion library committee was asked to pub- 
lish a list of from one hundred to two 
hundred books which should be in every 
prison, reform school, and jail, and to 
draw up a program of procedure in or- 
ganizing institution libraries.” 

In July 1924, we read (Library 
Journal ) of an “investigation in a select- 
ed area of the number of ex-service men 
in penal institutions and of the library 
facilities available. The American Li- 
brary Association has supplied books or 
magazines, or both, to penal or correction- 
al institutions in twelve states.” 

That a well organized, up-to-date li- 
brary should be an important part of 
every penal institution is past argument. 
Some of the developments which will 
probably take place in the next decade 
are: 

The budget. There should be a definite 
place in the budget for library work. 
Burton L. Hoffman, chaplain of the 
Kentucky State Reformatory, says (Li- 
brary Journal, October 15, 1923), “The 
writer maintains that the librarian 
should submit estimates of his needs 
precisely as do the chief engineer, the 
doctor, and the heads of other depart- 
ments, and that a definite amount of 
money should be placed at his disposal 
for the fiscal year.” 

Another authority (Library Journal 
August 1923) considers a dollar a year 
per capita satisfactory for library ex- 
penses. 

Harmon Allen, chaplain at Leaven- 
worth, writes, (Library Journal June 15, 
1923), “Prison managements should ad- 
vocate liberality toward their libraries, 
for they are certain to yield bountifully 
in returns.” 

The budget should be especially large 
wherever trades are taught. There is no 
type of book more necessary to keep uD 
to date nor more expensive than the 
technical book and it should be supple- 
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mented by the technical journal—another 
wide field of expense. There is demand 
for such literature at the State Peni- 
tentiary; it increases at the Men’s Re- 
formatory; and it ought to be supplied 
very liberally at the Boys’ Training 
School, where twenty-one different trades 
are taught. In such a school, each de- 
partment should be plentifully equipped 
with the books and periodicals of its own 
subject. 

The librarian. I shall quote from an 
article by Miriam E. Carey in Public 
Libraries for July 1924. “Library work 
in prisons is no job for amateurs. It 
calls for trained and experienced service. 
Already some of the prisons are asking 
for trained librarians. The work is for 
men. Women are of limited usefulness 
in prisons, where a really effective li- 
brarian should be able to reach the man 
in his cell personally. A trained libra- 
rian for every prison—another counsel of 
perfection.” 


In Iowa, it would indeed be a “counsel 
of perfection,” if a trained librarian—a 
man—could divide his time between the 
Men’s Reformatory and the State Peni- 
tentiary. The chaplains are already fully 
occupied; to insure the best results, the 
work should be placed in the hands of 
an expert. 


Direct access to shelves and reading 
room by honor prisoners. Whitman S. 
Bassett, chaplain and librarian of the 
New Hampshire State Prison of Concord, 
writes (Library Journal January 1, 
1923), “The privilege of going to the 
yard for sports for the athlete has come, 
the privilege of going to the night school 
for illiterates has come, the privilege of 
going to the band room for the musical 
has come, shall not these be followed by 
the privilege of going to the library room 
by those who love books and study?” 

One has only to go to any public library 
or book store and watch people browsing 
thru the shelves to realize the benefits 
and pleasures such opportunities bring. 
The printed catalog, with its numerous 
supplements, is a poor substitute for ac- 
tual contact with books. Annotated 
lists are more helpful but they are im- 
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practicable where libraries consist of 
several thousand volumes. 

Perhaps even more Utopian is the idea 
which has been advocated of a comfort- 
able, well lighted reading room. In Iowa, 
there are such rooms in the Women’s 
Reformatory, the Boys’ Training School, 
and the Girls’ Training School but the 
inmates are not allowed access, tho, from 
time to time, there has been discussion 
about the matter. It will be interesting 
to see whether the reading room idea will 
in the future be worked out general- 
ly in the many penal and reformatory 
institutions of our country. 

Not only is the library idea growing 
in prisons, reformatories, and training 
schools but library help is also given to 
jails. A few of the towns doing this are 
Plymouth and Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
and St. Paul. In the last city, librarians 
are sent from the Public Library and 
there is no limit to the number of books 
which may be borrowed at one time, 
both in English and foreign languages. 
Since there are no occupations and 
sentences sometimes last for several 
months, the books fill a decided need. 


Besides hospital and penal libraries, 
state institutions also give book service 
to feeble minded children and orphans’ 
homes. 

Where there are feeble minded chil- 
dren, it is necessary that someone who 
knows the children personally should be 
in charge of the library. Age in years 
does not measure a child mentally and 
poor results would be obtained otherwise. 
The greatest surprise I have had in 
state institution work has been the pleas- 
ing response of these children to books. 
Just how much information is acquired 
or how lasting the impression is, I can- 
not say but at least the children are 
pleasantly and happily occupied while 
reading. Particularly are the books 
necessary for the higher types of chil- 
dren, many of whom are omniverous and 
quite intelligent readers. 

Library work at the Juvenile Home 
and The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home does 
not need much exposition because it 
follows as closely as possible the practice 
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of ideal children’s rooms. The amount 
of reading done is gratifying and the 
quality is excellent, due largely to the 
co-operation of the matrons. We wish 
to form the reading habit so strongly 
that, when the children go out into the 
world, they will be familiar with books 
and libraries and have increasingly as 
part of their lives the help which litera- 
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ture may bring them. President Lincoln 
looking back on the little boy Abraham 
reading nighty by the fire, said that read- 
ing had been one of the greatest factors 
in his life. The librarians at the Or- 
phans’ Homes realize how quickly to- 
day’s children are to-morrow’s citizens 
and no effort is being spared to bring 
the child into his kingdom of the book. 





CAN A TRAINED LIBRARIAN BE MADE TO PAY? 
By John Griffith Ames, Trustee, Public Library, Jacksonville, Il. 


Part of an address delivered before the Trustees’ Section, Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, Bloomington, October 22, 1924, and printed in full in Public 
Libraries, December 1924, p. 510-513. 


There are certain self-evident proposi- 
tions in this world which, because they 
are self-evident, are very difficult to prove. 
I fear that this may be one of them. 
Since an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion is, or ought to be, self-evident, I also 
fear that any remarks I may have to 
make in trying to answer it will be trite 
and stale to a group such as this. Never- 
theless, I shall try to answer it. 

What is a library? It is the great 
popular university, supplementing the 
public schools, colleges and universities 
of this country; an institution whose stu- 
dents are of all ages from little children 
to old men, of all faces and all occupa- 
tions, all creeds and all classes—and as 
such the library, no matter how small, 
deserves to have at its head a librarian 
who has, first, a knowledge of the busi- 
ness of library management and, second, 
the ability to justify to the general pub- 
lic, the existence of the institution: two 
separate, yet not wholly different mat- 
ters. Would a board of trustees of one 
of our colleges think for one moment of 
employing a person to preside over their 
institution who was not well trained in 
educational matters? Again, a library 
may be likened to an expensive and deli- 
cate machine which must always be ready 
accurately and quickly to respond to any 
reasonable demands that may be made 
upon it. Who, having acquired such a 
machine, and not knowing how to oper- 
ate it, would be so foolish as to put it in 


the hands of one untrained in the intri- 
eacies of its operation? What man 
among us, having an important case in 
court, would hesitate to secure the serv- 
ices of a well-trained lawyer? And so I 
might go on multiplying analogies. It 
must, however, seem unnecessary to any 
trustee here present. 

No matter, then, how small the library, 
or how limited its financial resources, it 
deserves a well-trained librarian at the 
highest salary it can possibly afford, if 
it is to be of the educational value to the 
community that it should be. Such a li- 
brarian will make a library of a few books 
of much more value to the community 
than would be a library of many more 
volumes under the management of an in- 
competent librarian; for the well-trained 
librarian knows books and conditions, is 
alert to the needs of the community, and 
is ready to meet them—is in fact a so- 
cial worker in its broad interpretation. 
In addition, she knows library material, 
technical methods, and the mechanism of 
her machine from A to Z. Because of 
her training, she knows best where to 
buy books, equipment, fittings and fur- 
nishings. She is an authority in the 
field of books, of book-selection, book-ad- 
vertising and _  book-distribution. She 
knows the details and the needs of every 
department of her institution from the 
inside: the number of necessary assist- 
ants, the value of each, and so on. And 
knowing these things because of her 
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training, she can be trusted to take care 
of the details, to supply the needs so far 
as the finances will permit, and to man- 
age the library efficiently. Although she 
may not, yes, cannot, be an authority on 
all the arts and sciences, yet—again be- 
cause of her training—she knows the 
general sources from which valuable in- 
formation on these subjects is to be se- 
cured, and is not likely either to disap- 
point an enquirer, or to offer material 
that is entirely foreign, unfit, or useless. 
Surely, in this matter of competent in- 
ternal management of the library, she is 
a paying investment. 

A well-trained librarian will pay to any 
board of trustees large dividends in the 
mere matter of personal or corporate 
worry alone, but mainly on one condi- 
tion, which is this, that the board keep 
“hands off.” You may well ask what I 
mean, and perhaps throw up your hands 
in amazement. But remember that I am 
talking about a well-trained librarian. If 
she is well-trained, place confidence in 
her. It will not be misplaced. But first 
be sure that she is well-trained. If your 
board is looking for a librarian, try this 
plan which I know to have succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

Someone has been recommended for 
the position. Submit to her a frank 
statement of the total sum at the dis- 
posal of the library and ask whether, 
after deducting her salary (whatever it 
may be), she believes that she can suc- 
cessfully operate the library on the 
amount remaining. If she says she can, 
engage her, and give her a free hand in 
the management of the library—with this 
restriction only, that she submit a 
budget, and that she run the affairs of 
the library within that budget. Because 
she is a well-trained librarian, she knows 
what she can do, and she will efficiently 
conduct the library. It stands to reason 
that such a librarian whose business is 
library-administration, can better con- 
duct a library than can a board of trus- 
tees, business and professional men and 
women whose interest in their library 
may be ever so deep, but whose knowl- 
edge of the intricate and manifold de- 
tails of library-management and admin- 
istration is lacking. 
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I have already suggested that there are 
two kinds of well-trained librarians. I 
can conceive of two librarians who have 
each had a high-school and a college edu- 
cation, who have each attended for the 
same length of time, a good library 
school, and who have each had the same 
number of years library experience; and 
yet one of them has soon become a de- 
cided asset to the institution and to the 
community which she serves, while the 
other has remained a mechanical libra- 
rian, performing the ordinary library du- 
ties, systematically and according to the 
latest and most approved methods, but 
who yet is little more than an accurate 
machine, not a live, vital, resourceful as- 
set to the library or to the community, 
not one who improves and broadens the 
efficiency of the library on the outside: 
who gets the ordinary tax-payer and busi- 
ness man to realize that the library is 
the great educational center of his com- 
munity for people of all ages and of all 
classes, just as the public school is for 
the children of a certain limited age. 

The impersonal, mechanical librarian, 
the librarian, no matter how well 
trained in the mechanics of her profes- 
sion, who lacks the “human touch” (and 
what a pity if she lacks it—she who 
comes in daily close contact with hun- 
dreds of people of all ages whom she 
might immeasurably assist)—may be, 
and doubtless in some respects is, an asset 
to any library, and may pay, or be made 
to pay. But the librarian who, besides 
being an authority on the mechanics of 
her profession, is a true social worker 
registering quickly and definitely not 
merely the needs, but the desires and 
aspirations of the people with whom she 
comes in contact both within and without 
the library, is of incalculable value. 
She it is who will dispel the ignorance 
of the uninformed tax-payer whether 
rich or poor, who will, by various obvious 
and subtle means, arouse in the hearts 
of the ordinary business man of the com- 
munity a feeling for, or better, waken 
a knowledge of, the value of a library 
not only to himself but to his town or 
city as an institution that can uplift the 
whole plane of its life. 
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OUT WEST 


“Valley, range, and high trail, mesa, butte, and river: 
Sun across the lowlands, rolling down to rest: 
There’ll always be the skyline, running on forever, 
Running on forever, down the long road West.”—Knibbs 


This list of books on the West—novels, poetry, biography, travel, and history— 
was prepared in an effort to direct the attention of the persistent reader of western 
stories to books other than those written by three or four popular and well known 


authors of western novels. 
find it useful. 


True Tales of the West 


Abbott, J.S.C. Daniel Boone 

Bechdolt, F. R. When the west was young 

Bronson, E. B. Reminiscences of a ranch- 
man 

Bruce, H. A. Daniel Boone and the Wil- 
derness road 

Burt, M.S. Diary of a dude wrangler 

Cody, W. F. Autobiography of Buffalo Bill 

Cody, Mrs. W. F. Memories of Buffalo Bill 

Custer, E.B. Following the guidon 

Tenting on the plains 

Dellenbaugh, F.S. Breaking the wilder- 
ness 

Evarts,H.C. Passing of the old west 

French, J.L. Pioneer West 

Furlong, C. W. Let ’er buck 

Grey, Zane. Tales of lonely trails 

Grinnell, G.B. Beyond the old frontier 

Trails of the pathfinders 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Roosevelt in the Bad 
Lands 

Hornaday, W.F. Camp Fires on 
and lava 

Hough, Emerson Story of a cowboy 

Story of the outlaw 

James, Will. Cowboys, north and south 

Johnston, C.H.L. Famous scouts 

Langford, N.P. Vigilante days and ways 
2Vv. 

Laut, A.C. Pathfinders of the west 

Lummis, C.F. Some strange corners of 

our country 

Tramp across the continent 

McNeal, T. A. When Kansas was young 

McMurry,C.A. Pioneers of the Rocky 
Mountains and the West 

Neihardt, J.G. Splendid wayfaring 

Parkman, Francis. Oregon trail 

Paxson, F.L. Last American frontier 

Perkins, E.B. White heart of Mojave 

Remington, F. Pony tracks 

Rollins, P. A. The cowboy 

Roosevelt, T. Good hunting 

Ranch life and the hunting trail 

—— Winning of the west 

Stewart, E.P. Letters of a woman home- 
steader 

Strahorn,C. A. Fifteen thousand miles by 
stage 

Townshend, R.B. Tenderfoot in Colorado 

White,S.E. Daniel Boone, wilderness 








desert 











It is printed here in the hope that other librarians may 


Harrier C. Lone. 


Poetry of the West 


Carr, R.V. Cowboy lyrics 

Chapman Arthur. Cactus center poems 

Out where the West begins 

Clark, Badger Sun and saddle leather 

Knibbs, H.H. Saddle songs 

Songs of the trail 

Lincoln, E.C. The ranch 

Rhymes of a homesteader 

Lomax, J.A.,Comp. Cowboy songs 
other frontier ballads 

Neihardt, J.G. Song of Hugh Glass 

Piper, E.F. Barbed wire and Wayfarers 

Thorp, N.H.,comp. Songs of the cowboys 











and 


Novels of the West 


Adams, Andy Cattle brands 
Log of a cowboy 
— Reed Anthony, cowman 
Ames, J.B. Shoe Bar Stratton 
Bower, B.M. Belle-Helen mine 
Cabin Fever 

Chip of Flying U 

Cow country 

Flying U’s last stand 

Quirt 

Rim of the world 

Sky rider 

Starr of the desert 

Trail of the white mule 
Voice at Johnny water 

Burt, K.N. Branding iron 
Chapman, Arthur Mystery ranch 
Coolidge, Dane Lost wagons 
Cooper, C.R. Last frontier 

Cooper, J. F. Pioneers 

Cullum, Ridgwell The night riders 
Evarts,H.G. Settling of the sage 
-—— Tumble weeds 
Eleanor. Biography 








MTEL 





of a prairie 
girl 

Gregory, Jackson. Desert valley 

Everlasting whisper 

Timber wolf 

Grey, Zane Call of the canyon 

Desert gold 

—— Heritage of the desert 

— Man of the forest 

— Mysterious rider 

— Rainbow trail 

— Riders of the purple sage 

—— To the last man 
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— The U. P. trail 

— Wanderer of the wasteland 

— Wild fire 

Hankins, A.P. Heritage of the hills 

Harte, Bret. Luck of Roaring Camp 

Under the redwoods 

Henry, O. Heart of the west 

Hough, E. Covered wagon 

North of 36 

Kelly, F. Ff. Emerson’s wife 

Knibbs,H.H. Overland Red 

— Ridin’ kid from Powder river 

— Sundown slim 

—— Tang of life 

Wild horses 

Kyne, Peter. Pride of Palomar 

Webster man’s man 

Valley of giants 

Laut, Agnes. Free booters of the wilder- 
ness 

Lawson, W.P. Lem Allen 

Lynde, Francis. A girl, a horse and a dog 

McCarter, M.H. Price of the prairie 

Widening waters 

Marshall, Edison Shepherds of the wild 

Sky line of spruce 

Voice of the pack 

Mitchell, R.C. Corduroy 

Mulford,C. E. Man from Bar 20 

Hop Along Cassidy returns 

Niven, F. J. The treasure trail 

The wolfer 

Oyen, Henry. Tarrant of Tin Spout 

Palmer, F. Over the pass 

Pendexter,H. Old Misery 

Quick, Herbert. Hawkeye 

Vandemark’s folly 

Raine, W.M. Deserts price 

Fighting edge 

Gunsight pass 

Iron heart 

Man four square 

Oh you Tex 

Ridgeway of Montana 
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—— Sheriff’s son 

—— Steve Yeager 

Tangled trails 

Richards, C.E. Tenderfoot bride 

Rideout, H.M. Key of the fields, and Bol- 
dero 


Sabin, E.L. Scarface ranch 

Seltzer,C. A. Boss of Lazy Y 
Spearman, F.H. Laramie holds the range 
Stowell, W. A. Wake of the setting sun 
Wason,S. Happy Hawkins 

White,S. E. Arizona nights 

— Blazed trail 

—— Claim jumpers 

—— Silent places 

White, W. P. Rider of golden bar 
Willsie, Mrs. H.M. Devonshers 

—— Enchanted canyon 

—— Judith of the godless valley 
Wister, Owen. Lin McLean 

— The Virginian 





Western stories for Boys and Girls 


Adams, A. Wells brothers the young cat- 
tle kings 

Baylor, E.M.H. Little prospector 

Brooks, Noah Boy emigrants 

Boy settlers 

Bush, B. E. Prairie rose 

Canfield, H.S. Boys of the Rincon ranch 

Doubleday, R. Cattle ranch to college 

Garland, Hamlin. Boy life on the prairie 

Grinnell,G. B. Jack among the Indians 

Jack in the Rockies 

—- Jack the young ranchman 

—- Wolf hunters 

Inman, H. Ranch on the Oxhide 

Longhead, F.H. Abandoned claim 

Munroe, Kirk. Camp mates 

Painted desert 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Stories of the great 
west 

—— Western frontier stories 














LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS 


Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, jour- 
nals, hearing notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the 
coming session must “make application therefor” according to a 1923 
amendment to this law. The Commission will be glad to take care of 
this matter for any libraries which will notify us of their desire to re- 


ceive legislative printing. 
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10. 
11. 
14. 


16. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21, 
23. 


24. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





F 3 








ll fl2 13 

















2l fee 3 


25 26 





34 











Across 

A word for meadow—used in poetry 

A fairy queen 

A boy who went with the circus 

A diphthong—forms beginning of name 
of a Greek king who killed his 
father 

Abbreviation for North America 

“The story of kind” by Van Loon 

A knob, or point, sometmes used for the 
point of a story. 

Abbreviation for steamship 

A contracted form of “it is” 

A printer’s word for mixed-up type. 

What boys and girls get at the library 

Abbreviation for state of Washington 

What hid the key hole in the garden 
wall in “The Secret Garden’’? 

An exclamation. Boys and girls will 
use it when they see this puzzle 

A word used in pointing out a distant 
object 








5 fe 
B 





33 











27. 
28. 
30. 


31. 


34. 


35. 


Reformed spelling for though 

Word meaning in a certain place 

Another exclamation. May be used 
when the puzzle is solved. 

There is a town of this name in Mis- 
souri. It is almost, but not quite, 
the name of the hero of Scott’s 
“Bride of Lammermoor.” 

First name of a character in Treasure 
Island; also first syllable of the 
name of the inn. 

Books about pictures are called 
books. 





Down 
An exclamation meaning See, or Be- 
hold!. ‘“———the poor Indian” 
Black 
A sailor’s reply to his superior officer. 
He repeats the word and adds Sir 
The Dutch way of saying My. Used in 
addressing a gentleman. See “Hans 
Brinker” 
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First name of a leading character in 
“Kidnapped” 

not like dumb driven cattle, 

a hero in the strife’ 

—Longfellow 
The boy who got the fence whitewashed 
8. A hero who outwitted the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham 

2 * I was going to St. Ives” 

13. Hirschvogel 

15. Not down 

17. Write it as figures and you have one 

more than 100 


oO 





6. “ 





~~ 
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18. First syllable of the name of a boy who 
was kidnapped by Shakespeare’s 
players 

22. A negative 

24. An exclamation. 

26. Part of a church 

27. A Norse god who gives his name to 
one of the days of the week 

29. Two times five 

30. Scotch for away 

32. Name of the hero of a story about a 
cave man 

33. Initials of the boy who asked for more. 


Same as 24 across 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


The notes this month and for several 
months to come will consist chiefly of a 
commentary on reference books. The 
aim is really two-fold: to recall supple- 
mentary volumes to reference works of 
long standing, and to discuss new edi- 
tions, or so-called new ones. In the first 
instance, opportunity will be given to 
check up the collection for these supple- 
mentary volumes, and in the second, 
some confusion about new editions may 
be cleared. 

In support of these two important 
phases in the upkeep of the reference 
collection, one has but to refer to two 
frequently repeated statements. One 
comes from Miss Hazeltine who says: 
“The strength or weakness of a reference 
collection may often be determined by 
the way a librarian has appreciated the 
importance of purchasing the supplemen- 
tary volumes of a work of recognized 
standing. This is illustrated by the 
American volume of Groves Dictionary of 
Music nad Musicians, which came out 
some years after the original work; or 
by the three supplementary volumes of 
the Britannica.” A second statement is 
quoted from Miss Mudge relative to new 
editions. She says: “If the work in 
question purports to be a new edition, 
note carefully the extent of revision 
claimed for it and check this by compari- 
son with earlier editions. New or re- 
vised editions often present very special 
difficulties, and the examination should 
be extended enough to determine whether 


the revision is (a) so complete and thor- 
ough that it supersedes the earlier work, 
(b) thorough but with the omission of 
some material included in the earlier 
work which is still useful, in which the 
two editions may have to be used to- 
gether, or (c) so insufficient and super- 
ficial that the earlier edition is still to be 
preferred.” 


Encyclopedias 


There is some confusion in the minds 
of librarians of the state relative to en- 
clopedias, what to purchase, and how to 
determine the value of a new work in 
the field which presents an alluring serv- 
ice department. Also there are announce- 
ments of revisions of old encyclope- 
dias, and new volumes supplementary to 
old and standard ones. It is a time 
when there is no lack of service, and no 
lack of material. 


New International Encyclopaedia 


For the New International Encyclopae- 
dia two supplementary volumes are being 
published. The opportunity to look over 
a few specimen pages allows one to judge 
that these will be especially valuable 
where the Year Books for the encyclope- 
dia have not been purchased regularly, 
or recently, and also where the edition 
of the encyclopedia is the one previous to 
1914-16. In case the librarian can afford 
the added expenditure, where year books 
have been kept up-to-date, these supple- 
mentary volumes will summarize the im- 
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portant topics which have appeared 
throughout the year books since 1914 
with some additional material. One de- 
sirable feature is the up-to-date refer- 
ences. Biographical inclusion seems to be 
chiefly, in case of living, a statement of 
any activities of individuals not already 
noted in Year Books, or the encyclopedia 
proper and their new works not hereto- 
fore mentioned are given. The prices 
will range from $17 to $21.50 depending 
on the binding. 


Encyclopedia Britannica 

In the February 1923 Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin, note has been made of the 
three supplementary volumes to this 
work. They should be purchased only 
where the library already has the 11th 
edition of the Encyclopedia. The publi- 
cation brought out by the same publish- 
ers, These Eventful Years, is not a sup- 
plement to the encyclopedia. The work 
is in two volumes. It is more desirable 
as a book for circulation than it is for 
the reference collection. In monographs, 
subjects in all fields are treated, espe- 
cially from the point of view of progress 
during the 20th century. It is an at- 
tempt to bring in compact form a vast 
amount of material. Such a work can- 
not treat exhaustively any particular sub- 
ject, but the matter is so presented that 
it is within the comprehension of an 
average reader, whose interest so stimu- 
lated may direct him to other books. 
The price, $11.50, may make it prohibi- 
tive for small libraries. 


Juvenile Encyclopedias 

There is nothing new to say regarding 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, and 
the World Book. They are both being 
tested out, and the value of one over the 
other depends largely upon the purpose 
for which they are to be used. 

An old encyclopedia in this field is in 
process of revision, that is Champlin’s 
Cyclopedia for Young Folks. While re- 
taining the characteristics of the older 
edition, that is the brief account of many 
topics, it is evidently quite thoroughly 
revised. The volume formerly called 
Persons and Places is now made into two 
separate volumes. One brought out un- 
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der Persons claims to include 800 addi- 
tional articles on persons; and the old 
material retained has been completely re- 
vised or rewritten. The other volume 
expanded from the original as Places and 
Events, is announced as ready February, 
1925. The new volumes are listed at $5 
each. For an inexpensive encyclopedia 
of this type, it has been, and is valuable 
where longer articles are not desired. 


New Larned History for Ready 
Reference 


The New Larned is now complete in 
its twelve volumes. Separate volumes 
as they have been published have already 
been commented upon in Notes for Libra- 
rians. The question often raised is: If 
I have the old edition of Larned, is it 
worth while to get the new one? This 
question is of course not asked in the 
libraries of any size. In most libraries 
the new work is considered a necessity. 
On the theory that, where funds permit, 
the small library’s reference collection 
should be the very best possible (see 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, February 
1923, page 39, for quotation from Wyn- 
koop, on “Reference Needs of a Small 
Library.”), the New Larned is highly de- 
sirable. In the first place, the physical 
make-up is such that the volumes are 
more convenient to handle than are 
those of the former edition and more 
attractive. The work along the same 
lines as the former, is completely revised. 
Even some articles which describe 
events, monuments, etc., of long standing 
are entirely rewritten; e. g. Solomon’s 
Temple, and these with additional refer- 
ences. The new edition includes more 
biography. There is also the addition 
of illustrations. These however have not 
been added as padding. Many have 
reference value. Subjects especially of 
present day interest are discussed, such 
as the liquor problem, its present status 
in many different countries; the Ku Klux 
Klan, etc. It is to he reempkasized also 
that the references in connection with 
such articles are most valuable. 

In answer to the question, where effort 
is being made to get more books on his- 
tory, Shall we buy Chronicles of Ameri- 
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ca in case we have the old Larned, rather 
than buy the New Larned, we would 
say that the former is not a reference 
work. It is difficult to think of the two 
together. Local needs will also have to 
determine which to buy first. The New 
Larned, generally speaking, is of primary 
importance. 

In some libraries, librarians are usually 
working toward the purchase of some 
one big thing—why not work toward a 
set of the New Larned? Or, mention it 
to the kindly and generously disposed 
citizen or club who some day may decide 
to present such a gift to the library. 
The lowest price is $96. 


Bibliographies 

The reach of any library is consider- 
ably extended through the bibliographies 
which are available. Too many times 
this part of a book’s contribution is over- 
looked. A few examples of such selected 
bibliographies are to be found in the De- 
baters’ Handbook Series and in the vol- 
umes of the Reference Shelf. Circulat- 
ing books, few in number on any subject, 
should be carefully studied for added 
references. Such bibliographies checked 
for the material in the local library, will 
show what books on the subject may be 
asked for from the State Traveling Li- 
brary. 

Again there are those books, biblio- 
graphies in themselves. Many librarians 
look upon these as tools for the libraries 
having more demands, as well as re- 
sources, which make such bibliographies 
valuable. This is, we believe, a wrong 
point of view. A librarian with limited 
resources and with few tools would be 
almost at sea were she called upon to 
suggest some good books of fiction which 
depict girls in the réle of home makers, 
or some phase of girl development. 
While she might recall a few, others 
would escape her. Books on various vo- 
cational subjects, and handicrafts are not 
often numerous in some libraries. A list 
of references on basket making, on batik, 
stenciling, etc., would often be a great 
saving of time. Such a book giving help 
on all the above mentioned points, and 
many others is Guide to Literature of 
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Home and Family Life, by A. I. Robert- 
son. Its explanatory title “A Classified 
Bibliography for Home Economics with 
Use and Content Annotations” merely 
suggests its usefulness. If a librarian 
will allow herself to discover such a tool 
she will find much of the day’s work 
lightened. Not to be overlooked also is 
the valuable assistance to be found in the 
“Appendices” of this book: guide to pub- 
lishers; state extension departments, 
and organizations; guide to magazines, 
trade journals, and periodical indexes; 
guide to bibliograhies and courses of 
study; and guide to visual material—all 
bearing upon the subject—making quick 
and easy connections with a large field of 
resources. This book is $5.00. 

Another special bibliography is Shep- 
ard’s Index to Illustrations, published by 
the A. L. A., 1924, price $1.00. Illustra- 
tions with reference value are scattered 
through a great number of books and 
magazines. Different libraries have at- 
tempted to index a part of their collec- 
tion, and most libraries have a picture 
file, and especially one devoted to cos- 
tumes. While there are many art pic- 
tures entered, many are not. Under the 
entry “Charter Oak” one discovers that a 
picture is to be found in Avery’s History 
of the United States, exact page given, as 
well as other books. Almost a _ full 
column makes up the entries on cos- 
tumes. In an explanatory note by the 
compiler, he says: 

This first aid for library assistants is 
the out-growth of a suggestion that the 
nucleus of a picture index might be 
formed by combining the lists presum- 
ably made by a number of reference li- 
brarians of such pictures as they had 
been asked for, or thought they might 
be asked for, and which were to be found 
in other than obvious places. The under- 
signed was asked by the A. L. A. authori- 
ties to edit such a tentative index, and 
the invitation to furnish material was re- 
sponded to favorably by the public libra- 
ries at Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
Haven, St. Louis, Springfield, Mass., 
Utica, and the Grosvenor of Buffalo, as 
well as by three others whose good inten- 
tions unfortunately failed of realization. 
Necessarily the collection was made at 
haphazard, and if it includes entries that 
seem at first glance unlikely to be in de- 
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mand, it must be remembered that some 
reference librarian thought otherwise 
and that the way of the public is inscrut- 
able; but the present editor will admit 
that personally he would have preferred 
less “art” and more such illustrations as 
a turkey dressed for Thanksgiving, for 
which he was asked the other day. He 
has, however, included practically what 
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was sent him, together with his own list, 
which is doubtless as open to criticism as 
that of any of his sisters. 


Encyclopedia Offered 
Mrs. C. E. Mendenhall, 510 North Car- 
roll Street, Madison, offers a ninth edi- 
tion of the Britannica to any Wisconsin 
public library. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


The weeks preceding the holiday vaca- 
tion mark the peak of the semester’s 
progress. At this time the class has 
gone far in acquiring the vocabulary, the 
details of form and technique, and the 
motions demanded in professional train- 
ing, and so work with ease and under- 
standing. 

The experiment was tried this year in 
dividing the class in cataloguing into two 
sections from October 17 to December 8, 
covering 21 lessons. Those students who 
through previous experience or special 
aptitude for cataloguing, needed less drill 
on forms, were put into one section. 
These were given more difficult books 
and some extra work, Miss Akers reports. 

Special practice in story telling was 
offered for those who wished to em- 
phasize children’s work, and a class of 
eleven had four practice periods under 
Miss Fair’s direction. For the study of 
books in Economics, Prof. C. G. Dittmer 
supplemented Miss Reely’s general lec- 
ture on this class by evaluating a select- 
ed list, representing the titles for first 
purchase. The course in reference has 
been undergoing some reorganization, to 
keep abreast of changing emphasis, due 
to new books and new methods. Mrs. 
Davis began the discussion of the refer- 
ence works in the 300’s at the same time 
that this class was being considered in 
Book Selection. Subject Bibliography 
was introduced at the time the now 
famous periodical index problem was 
given in reference, as the “reading of an 
index” and recording the results are 
necessary parts of the compilation of a 
bibliography. There is constant effort to 
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relate the different courses closely, and to 
keep all up to the latest development of 
the best library practice. 

The Class of 1925 organized after 
Thanksgiving and elected officers as 
follows: 

Flossie M. Martin, President, 

Edel E. Seebach, Vice president and 

Keeper of the Log, 


Aileen E. MacGeorge, Secretary, 
Gertrude L. Nash, Treasurer. 


Christmas vacation began at noon, Fri- 
day, December 19; the class left in the 
best of spirits for a well earned rest, 
carrying with them as the only vestige of 
work, copies of the latest fiction and 
selected children’s books for train read- 
ing that they might be ready on their re- 
turn for discussions of the modern novel 
and standard children’s books for an 
early appointment in Book Selection and 
Children’s Work. 


Alumni Notes 


Mary E. Dow, ’11, is on a ’round the 
world cruise this winter. She sailed from 
New York on December 4, going by the 
Panama Canal (we wonder if she will re- 
call its “romantic history” or will old 
reference problems be farthest from her 
thoughts) into the East, thence by the 
Suez into the Mediterranean countries 
and Europe, sailing from England. 


Ada M. Pratt, ’15 (Mrs. Maxon Y. 


Pillow) in moving from Minneapolis to 
Madison where her husband has a posi- 
tion in the Forest Products Laboratory, 
is serving as librarian of the Sixth Ward 
Branch, Madison Free Library. 

Caroline C. Shaw, ’15, was married on 
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November 26 to Mr. Frederick W. Krell. 
They are making their home in St. Paul. 

Juliet Lawrence, ’16 (Mrs. Mason 
Merrill) has been appointed through Civil 
Service to a position in the library of the 
Forest Products Laboratories, an exten- 
sive government research and experiment 
station located in Madison. 

Marie Houston, ’18, has for some time 
been acting as secretary for a large in- 
surance company in Los Angeles. Her 
address is 705 East Avenue 43. 

Patience Kamps, ’19, was married on 
December 16 to Mr. Edward C. Golter of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Mary Ann Lowell, ’19, resigned from 
the Detroit Public Library in November, 
to accept appointment on the staff of the 
Toledo Public Library. 

Jane R. G. Marshall, ’19 (Mrs. John C. 
Warner) has changed her address to 
192 Cedar St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Julia C. Pressey, ’22, was much sur- 
prised to read in the October Bulletin 
that she was enrolled as a student in the 
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second year of the University of Illinois 
Library School, and asks us to correct 
the statement, which we are glad to do, 
as the error was ours. Miss Pressey is 
still head of the cataloging department, 
in the library of the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. She hopes 
to take the second year at Illinois in 
1925. 

Mildred A. Mathes, ’23, began work as 
assistant cataloguer in the library of the 
University of Rochester on December 1. 
She has been an assistant in cataloguing 
and reference in the Public Library, Day- 
ton, Ohio, since her graduation, and goes 
to Rochester at this time to be near her 
home in Batavia, N. Y. 

Marcella Osterman, ’23, was married on 
November 29, to Mr. Victor J. Figlmiller 
of Eau Claire, where they will make 
their home. Mrs. Figlmiller had been 
librarian of the Public Library, Stanley, 
Wisconsin, since her graduation. 

Margaret Powell, ’23, has accepted ap- 
pointment as assistant in the reference 
department, Racine Public Library. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The President announces the following committee appointment. 


Legislative Committee: 
Brodhead; Clara L. Lindsley, Waupun. 


Mary A. Smith, Madison, chairman; Jessie E. Sprague, 


“The above committee, all sensible experienced librarians will keep an eye on any 


legislation pertaining to library affairs. 
be watchful also. 
you are interested.” 


This does not mean that you should not 
Keep in touch with your own representatives and let them know 


ADA J. McCarTHuy, President. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


_Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Appleton, Appleton has entered the 
Better Cities Contest and the library is 
making every effort to score high for the 
credit of the city. At a citizens’ meet- 
ing on November 21, a survey of all pub- 
lic library service in the city was in- 
formally considered. 

Argyle. The new community build- 
ing which will house a library room is 
nearing completion, and the library com- 
mittee is seriously considering suitable 
furnishings for the room. They believe 
that the furniture must be in harmony 
with the building or the harmony of the 
whole wonderful gift will be destroyed. 

Patrons were asked to contribute books 
as Christmas gifts to the Library. 

Ashland. The committee in charge 
of Education Week expressed their ap- 
preciation for the cooperation from the 
community, especially from the Vaughn 
Library, in the celebration of the week. 

Bloomer. In the library notes which 
are frequently published in the local 
newspaper, children’s good books were 
recently featured. 

Special lists of children’s books, which 
may be obtained at the library desk, were 
circulated by the various book stores 
during Children’s Book Week. 

A study of the money expended by the 
library showed that one-fifth of the 
money spent for books goes into the chil- 
dren’s department. This is in accordance 
with the schedule advised by good 
libraries. 

Several patrons of the library have 
been requested to name the ten best 
books in the library. These lists with 
their compiler’s names were posted in the 
library. 

A large curio cabinet has been set in 
place and a very interesting exhibit is 
now on display. 

Boscobel. Close up to the Christmas 
season, the library continued to be very 
busy. On one Saturday, 308 books and 
28 magazines were circulated. 


The work on the new building is ex- 
pected to be begun early in the year. 


Brown County. Seventy-four new 
county borrowers were registered at the 
Kellogg Public Library during the month 
of November. Five additional county 
teachers took advantage of the op- 
portunity to have a collection of books 
in their schools. 


Chippewa Falls. In celebration of 
Children’s Book Week, the library put 
175 new volumes into circulation; also 
graded lists of attractive gift books for 
children were distributed to parents. 


Darien. Mrs. Delos Harrington has 
been appointed librarian following the 
resignation of Miss Marian Wilkins. Miss 
Thorpe will be assistant librarian. Plans 
are being made to have an assistant from 
the Library School at the library for a 
few days in March. 


Durand. The city council raised the 
appropriation for 1925 from $1000 to 
$1200. In addition to this, the county 
board voted $350 for the year. 

During 1924 the Woman’s Club donat- 
ed $50 with which to purchase books. 


Children’s Book Week was observed by 
advertising the library by posters in 
places of business, and special articles 
in the local paper. The librarian visit- 
ed the grade schools and gave talks to 
the students. In the high school, the 
teacher of English asked the members of 
one class fo write essays about the book 
that was liked best. Another teacher 
talked at the school assembly about the 
value of reference material which could 
be found in the public library. 


Eau Claire. Book service to the hos- 
pital has been made possible by the co- 
operation of the Eau Claire Woman’s 
Club with the public library. Donations 
have been received from citizens in order 
to make possible a collection of books for 
the hospital. 


Members of the Woman’s 
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Club assisted in preparing the books for 
circulation. 


Fennimore, Interesting articles se- 
lected from current magazines were re- 
cently listed in the library notes of the 
local paper. 

Fennimore has been the subject of a 
community survey by a student in one of 
Professor Kolb’s courses in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This survey has 
included the service which the library 
renders to the community. 


Fond du Lac. Through the efforts of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of St. Agnes 
Hospital and the public library, book 
service to the hospital has been inaugu- 
rated. Books are distributed every Fri- 
day afternoon. The volumes circulated 
are in large, clear print, light in weight 
and the stories are of cheerful nature. 
An attractive white book truck carries 
the books through the various wards. 


Miss Leila Janes, librarian, has been 
granted a library certificate of grade one 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
state law. Miss Janes has the distinction 
of being the first chief librarian in the 
Fox River Valley to receive the certifi- 
cate. 

Book reviews on Saturday morning, 
open to the public, are being continued 
through the winter. 

Marjorie T. Fullwood, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 1924, 
has been appointed senior high school 
librarian. 

Wanted—at the Public Library, the 
owners of a whole row of caps, a scarf, 
some gloves, a girl’s black beaver hat, 
and a pink umbrella, to please come and 
claim them. 

Miss Edna Shepard, children’s libra- 
rian, has compiled an annotated list of 
books for children which has been print- 
ed through the cooperation of the Fond 
du Lac vocational school. 


Green Bay. The library has supplied 
many requests from teachers and others 
for books on Christmas customs, plays, 
poetry, stories and entertainments. This 
material was available both through 
the adult and children’s department. 
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The Jean Nicholet chapter of the D. A. 
R. has presented the library with a copy 
of Sketches of Wisconsin Pioneer 
Women compiled by Florence Chambers 
Dexheimer, state historian of the D. A. 
R. 

The lecture by Stefansson resulted in 
an average of 20 calls a day for the ex- 
plorer’s books. 

A strong editorial recently appeared in 
the Green Bay Gazette measuring the 
service of the library to the community 
and inquiring into the size of the ap- 
propriation which the Kellogg Public 
Library received. “The library has had 
only $150 a month to spend for books. 
The Press-Gazette does not believe that 
this is enough, especially when one con- 
siders that there are two branches and 
one school to supply with books in ad- 
dition to the collection in the main li- 
brary. With a circulation of between 
120,000 and 150,000 volumes a year, 
twice this amount is not too much to be 
spent for new books.” 

The City council has appropriated 
funds to meet the library’s deficit for the 
past year, and has increased the ap- 
propriation to $15,000. 

Story hours have been held not only 
at Central library, but also in the North 
Branch. 


Hartland. Mr. O. H. Wills and Miss 
M. Sands have been appointed on the 
public library board to take the places 
of H. W. Goodwin, deceased, and John 
G. Parker, resigned. 

The library advertises books on public 
affairs and business which will be of in- 
terest to women. 


Janesville. A set of German books 
and several books for mothers have been 
presented to the library by Miss Caroline 
Zeininger and Mrs. H. S. Lovejoy. 

Several students of the University of 
Wisconsin Library School are to be at 
the Janesville library for field practice 
during February and March. 

The library staff had its annual Christ- 
mas party on December 21, including a 
few invited guests. A Christmas play 
was read aloud, and was most enthusias- 
tically received. 
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Kenosha, Public library service in 
Kenosha is very nearly perfect, according 
to the count made by the library on the 
score card for the library in the Better 
Cities Contest. The library has studied 
all the points in the score card and 
carefully analysed the extent to which 
the Gilbert Simmons Library meets the 
standards. This report was made at a 
citizens’ conference on the Better Cities 
Contest. 

Many Christmas plays both for chil- 
dren and adults were displayed on the 
shelves in preparation for use at Christ- 
mas time. 


Kewaunee. The library exhibited a 
collection of children’s books for all 
grades during Children’s Book Week. 
Good books and the love of good read- 
ing are counted as a strong influence in 
counteracting some of the weakening in- 
fluences of the times. 


Kiel. A ladies’ meeting was held 
the latter part of November to consider 
the possibility of establishing a public 
library. Mrs. P. W. Wagner, librarian 
of the Plymouth Library, addressed the 
meeting. Following this, a mass meet- 
ing was held on November 24 to make 
further plans toward a library. 


La Crosse. Although housed in the 
oldest library building in the city, the La 
Crosse Public Library is second to none 
in its work among the children of the 
community. 5300 grade pupils and 1700 
high school pupils have all received 
definite personal instruction in the use 
of the library. 8000 volumes are kept in 
good repair for the city’s children. Be- 
sides serving the regular schools, the 
library also assists students in the De- 
velopment School, the School for the 
Deaf, and the School for the Correction 
of Speech Defects. . 

A wealth of books and material for the 
Christmas season was supplied by the 
library. The room was gaily decorated 
with a Christmas tree around which the 
Christmas story hour was held. 

Ladysmith. The first of the holiday 
season story hours was held in December. 


Lancaster, Education Week was ob- 
served at the library by emphasizing a 
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different aspect of education on each day 
with books fitting the topic. 


Madison. Rosette Reese of the Mad- 
ison Free Library talked on Christmas 
Books before the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation at the Longfellow School. 


Marinette. Non-resident borrowers 
must pay an annual] fee of $2 for the 
privilege of borrowing books and making 
use of the library, according to the ac- 
tion of the board of the Stephenson Pub- 
lic Library in December. 


Menasha. During the fall the library 
entertained the public school teachers. 

Miss Lillian Arnold presented the li- 
brary with a picture of the Old Council 
Tree, which formerly stood at the mouth 
of the Neenah River. Under this tree a 
treaty of peace was made with the 
Indians. 

The redecorated auditorium and the at- 
tractive spaces in the library lent them- 
selvés well to decorations of Children’s 
Book Week, and the Thanksgiving and 
holiday season. 

C. B. Lester, secretary of the State 
Library Commission, visited the library 
in November. He commented particularly 
on the collection of books displayed at 
the entrance of the building, saying that 
it was a fine and rather unusual 
collection for a library of that size. 

Milwaukee. Miss Miriam Tompkins 
spoke at the Y. W. C. A. on “What Books 
to Read and Why.” 

M. S. Dudgeon, librarian, recently ad- 
dressed the Men’s Club of the Grand 
Avenue Methodist Church and the Racine 
chapter of the American Association of 
University Women. 


Monroe. The first story hour of the 
winter was held on November 15. A 
cycle of Robin Hood stories was continu- 
ed for several weeks. 


New London. The will of Mrs. Emma 
Carr, a pioneer resident, leaves the bulk 
of her estate to the New London Public 
Library and Museum. The bequest in- 
cludes a museum of birds and natural 
history collected by the late Charles F. 
Carr, and also many volumes on natural 
history. A fund is also left to be used 
in connection with the collection. 
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The appropriation by the city council 
has been increased from $3300 to $3500. 

Oshkosh. Miss Mary Ann Olcott, the 
“mather” of the Oshkosh Public Library, 
passed away on December 13. Miss Olcott 
and her sister, Miss Adeline Olcott, were 
in charge of a library in Oshkosh operat- 
ed by a stock company in 1870. In 1872, 
Miss Olcott took entire charge of the 
library and operated it on the small sums 
received from book rentals and monthly 
fees as the funds of the company had 
been exhausted. In 1875 the library was 
destroyed by the “big fire’, but as Miss 
Olcott had had foresight enough to have 
the books insured, a new supply was pur- 
chased with the money, and the library 
was housed in her own home until a lo- 
cation in a store was obtained. When 
the library was moved into the spacious 
new building in 1900, Miss Olcott was 
made reference librarian, and held that 
position until several years ago when she 
resigned on account of her health. 

A Christmas play, Santa Visits School, 
was presented in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Oshkosh library on the 
Saturday before Christmas. The public 
was invited to attend. The lobby of 
the library was gay with displays of 
Christmas books and suggestions which 
had been already called for by many 
of the teachers. 

On the last Saturday in November, 
the record of children’s books issued 
from the main library alone surpassed 
all records, as 409 volumes were issued 
from that one department. 

Besides the main library and two 
branches, stations are operated in the 
Paine Lumber Company, in several fire 
stations, and at the Old Folks Home. 

Pupils of the 8 A grade will each 
spend four hours during the second 
semester in the Oshkosh library, receiv- 
ing instructions in the use of the library. 

New sheiving has been installed in 
the children’s department. In the adult 
department books in little demand are 
being removed to less prominent shelves 
to make room for much used volumes. 

Owen. During Children’s Book Week, 
one of the Owen merchants loaned a 
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window to the library, where a fine col- 
lection of books for children of all ages 
was on display. In September, 88 books 
for children were added to the library. 

Pardeeville, A library building has 
been assured for Pardeeville through 
the purchase of a brick building on 
Main street by Mrs. Angie W. Cox of 
Chicago, Illinois. Plans are being made 
for the organization of a library board, 
the remodeling of the building, and the 
establishment in the building of full 
library service for the community. 

Portage. Miss Emma Bryan of the 
staff of the public library, will be in 
charge of the story hours every Satur- 
day afternoon through the winter. 

Racine. ‘‘How high is up?’’ asked by 
a comedian is nothing compared with 
the questions asked of Miss Margaret 
Smith, the reference librarian. Here 
are just a few samples culled from the 
daily dozens: 

What nationality was William Penn 
and what part of the country did he 
come from? 

Is there such a place as Kulal Lum- 
par in the Malay State and is it 
spelled correctly? 

Have you a map of Niagara Falls 
showing where I used to live? 

How long is a knot and how many 
knots is it across Lake Michigan? 

What is the national flower of 
Italy? 

Have you a copy of the state elec- 
trical code and the one governing 
boilers for insurance companies? 


Racine County. The progress of the 
county library work under the auspices 
of the Racine Library Board has been 
increasing at a healthy pace since its 
beginning. In the report made before 
the county board of supervisors by Su- 
pervisor Skewes, it was announced that 
during eight months of 1923, 11,046 
books were circulated, while from Oc- 
tober 1923 to October 1924, the circu- 
lation rose to 29,785. The county board 
has assured that the service shall be 
continued and has made an appropria- 
tion of $2000 a year for two years to 
cover overhead expenses. 
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Sheboygan, A branch on the west 
side was opened in December, located 
in the A. W. Ramm store. Mr. Ramm 
has generously provided these suitable 
quarters. The city has grown to such 
an extent that distance makes it im- 
possible for many people to come to 
the library easily, so the library is com- 
ing to them. 

The new branch wlil contain English 
and German books for adults, books 
for children, and magazines. The hours 
are every Wednesday afternoon from 
two to six and Friday evening from 
seven to nine. Miss Frances Meyer of 
the public library staff is in charge. 


South Milwaukee. In October 659 
more books were loaned than in the 
same month of the previous year; 116 
new volumes were added and 99 new 
borrowers registered 


The library suggests that if its read- 
ers have not been able to see the play 
presented at the local theater or The 
Swan presented at a Milwaukee thea- 
ter, that copies of the play be borrowed 
from the library and thus enjoyed. 


Stevens Point. From the Moe estate, 
a sum of $500 is given to the library, 
said sum to be invested in securities 
and the interest thereon to be used in 
purchasing new books for the library. 


Two Rivers. Since Saturday, Decem- 
ber 6, children under high school age 
are excluded from the library after 
5:30. This is to allow better service 
in the evenings for adults and reference 
work. 


Waupun. A _ review and discussion 
of books was given in the lecture room 
of the public library on Tuesday evening, 
December 11. The discussion included 
the Common Sense of Music by Spaeth, 
How to put on an amateur circus, Chess 
fundamentals, Swinging lanterns. The 
wrath to come by Oppenheim, Bardelys, 
the magnificient and The owl’s house. 

The library plans to have Seumas Mc- 
Manus lecture some time in February. 
Mr. McManus is one of the foremost 
authorities on Celtic folk lore, and gives 
his audience a delightful treat by his 
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story telling. He is known not only as 
a story teller, but also as an author. 

The large and menacing cannon, which 
adorned the front yard of the library, 
has been removed, and in its place a 
beautiful bird bath will be installed in 
the spring. The bird bath is the gift 
to the library from the local chapter of 
D. A. R. 


Wausau. “Due to lack of funds to 
carry on the library work in the county, 
the library board has been compelled to 
discontinue sending books to the rural 
schools and village schools of the county. 
Over 12,000 books were circulated to 
many thousand readers last year. The 
Wausau city library has been glad to 
render this service to the county in the 
past, though the cost was much more 
than the small sum of $500 per year 
voted for this purpose by the county 
board in former years. But this year 
even this small sum was refused by the 
county board. 

“If the city appropriation for the li- 
brary were sufficient to provide for the 
distribution of library books to the 
thousands of readers throughout the 
county, the work would not have been 
discontinued. 

“It is hoped that our county board at 
a later session will, as many other 
counties in the state are doing, make 
provision for this work. The cost to each 
tax-payer (about half of a cent on $1000 
or assessed valuation of which the city 
pays more than one-fourth) is so small 
and insignificant that no man in the 
county could offer a reasonable objec- 
tion.” Wausau Herald. 

West Bend. A joint meeting of the 
Woman’s Club and the Town and Country 
Club was the feature of Children’s Book 
Week. The program was in charge of 
Miss Marie Weller, librarian of the West 
Bend Library. A dramatization of 
Robin Hood was given by the 6th grade 
children and Rev. Perry spoke on “The 
Library and the Community”. New and 
interesting books were on display at the 
library. 

A presentation of Robin Hood at the 
moving picture theater netted $148 for 
the library. 
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The city council has raised the library 
appropriation from $1600 to $2000. A 
new heating system has been installed 
throughout the entire building making 
the rooms most comfortable. New 
shelves have been built and some shelv-- 
ing refinished. 

The librarian’s salary has been in- 
creased and provision made for paying a 
regular part time assistant. 


Weyauwega. Mrs. W. H. Weed has 
resigned from the library board on ac- 
count of illness. Mrs. Agnes Walrath 
has been appointed to fill the position 
until the expiration of the term. 


Mrs. B. H. Bockin, the 
new librarian, assumed her duties the 
last of November. Miss Maggie Riley, 
the former librarian, expects to spend 
the winter with her sister in Oshkosh. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Any copy of adult 
fiction or non-fiction will be placed on 
reserve if requested by a patron. This 
assures the patron’s receiving the book 
without further trouble. 

Wisconsin Rapids has entered the 
Better Cities Contest and every effort is 
being made to present a high record for 
this city. 

Father Gardner A. MacWhorter is 
chairman of the general committee; Mr. 


Winneconne. 
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Isaac P. Witter chairman of the local 
library committee. The chairmen of the 
other committees have also been ap- 
pointed, and preparatory meetings have 
been held with Aubrey Williams, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Conference of 
Social Work. Such a wide-awake pro- 
gressive city as Wisconsin Rapids should 
make a strong race for the prize. 


Wood County. The board of super- 
visors has appropriated $1000 to be di- 
vided between the T. B. Scott Public 
Library in Wisconsin Rapids and the 
Marshfield Public Library in return for 
service given to the county by these 
libraries. 

Book lists appearing in the local pa- 
pers have been received from: 


Antigo Milwaukee (from 
Delavan both English 
Fond du Lac and German 
Fort Atkinson papers) 

Green Bay Oshkosh 
Janesville Racine 

Jefferson Reedsburg 
Kenosha Ripon 

Kewaunee Sheboygan 

Lake Geneva Watertown 
Madison Whitewater 
Marinette Wisconsin Rap- 
Marshfield ids 

Merrill 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Religion 


Martin, Everett Dean. The mystery of 
religion. 1923. 391p. Harper $3. 
201 
Treats religion from the point of view of 
social psychology. Of most interest to those 
who are well read in modern psychology. 
See Booklist 21:92 Dec. ’24. 


Reeves, J. B. The hymn as literature. 
1924. 369p. Century $2. 245 
Treats the subject both historically and 
critically bringing together a great amount 
of interesting matter. Valuable to ministers 
and other church workers, and might sug- 
gest a new subject of study for clubs. Bib- 
liography (18p.) 


Social Problems 


Collins, F. A. Our harbors and inland 
waterways. 1924. 295p. illus. Cen- 
tury $2. 387 


Gives information about existing harbors 
and waterways and has one chapter on pro- 
posed waterways, devoting about eight pages 
to the St. Lawrence ship canal. ‘“Superfi- 
cial but will give the general reader con- 
densed information....and an idea of the 
importance of adequate harbors and con- 
nected water routes.” (Booklist) 

See Booklist 21:93 Dec. '24. 


Ely, Richard T. and Morehouse, E. W. 
Elements of land economics. 1924. 
3638p. Macmillan $3.50. 333 

Outlines the scope and states the funda- 
mental principles and problems of land 
economics. Of special interest to students 
of agricultural economics, and to dealers and 
investors in real estate, as well as to all stu- 
dents of public affairs. 

See Booklist 21:51 Nov. ’24. 


Faulkner, Harold Underwood. American 
economic history. 1924. 721p. Har- 
per $3.50. 330.9 

A college text covering the economic de- 
velopment of the United States and the effect 
of economic forces on political history from 
the time of the first European settlement to 
the present. Good treatment of subject. 

For college and large public libraries. 


Fisher, Irving. America’s interest in 
world peace. 1924. 1238p. Funk $1. 
341.1 

A brief résumé of the author’s League or 
war, with the addition of data to bring it 


down to date. The author is one of the 
ablest advocates of the League of Nations. 


Jerome, Harry. Statistical method. 1924. 
395p. Harper. $4. 311 
Larger libraries needing a book on this 
subject will find this one comprehensive and 
intelligible. By a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and intended primarily as 
a college text. 


Phelps, Edith M. Debaters’ manual. new 

ed. 1924. 206p. Wilson $1.50. 374 

A fifth edition revised, with new matter 

added, covering among other subjects the 

Oxford system of debating. Bibliographies 
brought up to date. 


Rathbone, Eleanor F. The disinherited 


family. 1924. 324p. Longman’s 
$2.50. 331.2 

An English work. Subtitled ‘a plea for 
the endowment of the family.” Presents 


much valuable material from European ex- 
perience on the effects of the present system 
of wage-payment on the family. For larger 


libraries. 
Shurick, A. T. The coal industry. 1924. 
3883p. Little $3.50. 338.2 


Deals primarily with the technical aspects 
of the coal industry—mining methods, mar- 
keting, qualities, prices, etc. Has reference 
value. 


See Booklist 21:95 Dec. ’24. 


Swenson, Rinehart J. The national gov- 
ernment and business. 1924, 475p. 
Century $4. 330 


A treatment in outline form of the manner 
in which the national government and its 
activities affect business. Gives court de- 
cisions on each subject discussed. Useful for 
reference in large libraries. 


Science 


Brooks, Charles F. Why the weather? 
1924, 3810p. illus. Harcourt $2. 
551..5 


A popular and easily read book giving 
a great deal of useful as well as interest- 
ing information. Another popular book 
on the weather, exceptionally well illus- 
trated, is Weather proverbs and paradozes, 
by W. J. Humphreys (Williams & Wilkins). 

See Booklist 21:96 Dee. ’24. 
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Illick, Joseph S. Tree habits; how to 
know the hardwoods. 1924. 337p. 
illus. American Nature Association. 

582 

A well illustrated volume, taking up the 
trees by families with discursive text 
describing general characteristics and 
charts giving features for identification. 


Stillman, John Maxson. The story of 
early chemistry. 1924. 556p. Ap- 
pleton $4, 540.1 

A readable account of the history of 
chemistry from earliest times to the time 
of Lavoisier. Bibliography (14p) and 

Index. 


Van Wagenen, Theo. F. Beacon Lights 


of science. 1924. 444p. illus. 
Crowell $3. 509 
Gives an outline of the history of 


science by the biographical method, sketct- 
ing briefly the lives of individuals who 
have contributed to its progress. Valu- 
able for any library. 


Useful Arts 


Brockwell, David. The police dog. 1924. 
190p. illus. Watt $2.50. 636.7 
Treats of origin and history, character- 
istics, breeding, care and rearing, train- 
ing, uses, diseases and accidents. Well 
illustrated. Indexed. 
See Booklist 21:96 Dec. ’24. 


Chambers, Mary D. One piece dinners. 
1925. 188p. illus. Little $2. 641.5 


A “one piece dinner” is one which can 
be put on all at once in the same pot. 
Not all of the chapters live up to this 
promise however. For the experienced 
housewife. 


Downs, Marie and O’Leary, Florence. El- 
ements of costume design. 1924. 
64p. illus. Bruce 88c. 646 

Good, simple treatment. Intended for 
high schools but useful in small libraries 
where there is little material on the sub- 
ject. 


Drago, A. W. Wire lamp shade frames 
and how to make them. 43p. illus. 
Bruce pa. 80c. 644.3 

Intended for manual training classes. 
but helpful to women who want to learn 
how to make frames. Many illustrations 
and diagrams. 
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Reproduction of an- 
tique furniture. 1924. 198p. illus. 
Bruce $3.50. 684 

A useful book for advanced students 

in cabinet making. Useful also in a li- 

brary for its illustrations of the different 

styles. Short bibliography and Index. 


Hjorth, Herman. 


Noyes, William. Woodworking machin- 
ery. 1924. 144p. illus. Manual 
Arts press $3. 621.72 


A valuable book for classes using wood- 
working machinery. Author says: “Every 
teacher of woodworking is frequently 
called upon by his boys to satisfy their 
curiosity as to how this, that or the other 
operation is accomplished by machinery. 
This book answers such questions.” 


Rittenhouse, Anne. The well dressed 
woman, 1924. 216p. Harper $2. 
646 


Popularly written work dealing almost 
wholly with the principles of correct 
dress. Entertaining to read but not an 
essential purchase for small libraries. 

See Booklist 21.97 Dec. ’24 (under Hall- 
mark). 


Roehl, Louis M. The farmer’s shop 


book. 1924. 4382p. illus. Bruce 
$2.85. 631.3 


Designed for classes in vocational agri- 
culture. Well suited to that purpose and 
ought also to have a wider usefulness. 
Well illustrated, Author is supervisor of 
farm shop work at Cornell, 


Story, Margaret. How to dress well. 
478p. illus. Funk $3.50. 646 


Suitable for school, club or individual 
use. Popularly presented. Color chart 
and outline sketches. Broader in scope 
than Rittenhouse. 


Threw, Marion and Bird, Verne. Sheet 
metal work. 19238. 64p. _ illus. 
Manual Arts press 85c. 621.79 


A good book for industrial arts classes. 
Subject matter and problems well adapted 
to meet the boys’ needs and interests. 


Welch, R. L. Elements of sheet metal 
work. 1924. 121p. illus. Bruce. 
$1.10. 621.79 

A textbook prepared at Stout Institute 
designed “to be used in the teaching of 
the fundamentals of sheet metal work” in 
high school or vocational school. A good 
book for the purpose. 
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Fine Arts Mencken, H. L. Prejudices. 4th series. 

Nathan, G. J. Materia critica. 1924. 1924. 305p. Knopf $2.50. 814 
242p. Knopf $2.50. 792 Essays on many subjects monogomy, pro- 


Not an essential purchase but those who 
follow theatrical affairs will be interested in 
what he has to say of Certain dramatists, 
Certain familiar types of entertainment, and 
Certain actors and actresses. 


Pousette-Dart, Nathaniel. James McNeill 


Whistler. (Distinguished American 
artists). 1924. unp. illus. Stokes 
$1. 759.1 


Sixty-four reproductions of Whistler's 
paintings, with brief introduction and bib- 
liography. John S. Sargent is similarly 
treated in another recent volume of this 
series. 


Literature 


Barnes, Walter. The children’s poets. 
1924. 264p. World Book Co. $1.80. 
821 


An attempt to analyze and appraise the 
chief poets who have written for children. 
Useful for teachers and others. A first book 
in its field. 


Brewster, Dorothy and Burrell, Angus. 
Dead reckonings in fiction. 1924. 
262p. Longmans $2.25. 801 

Studies of modern fiction from the point 
of view of psychoanalysis. Will find in- 
terested readers in large libraries. 


Brownell, W. C. The genius of style. 

1924, 226p. Scribner $2. 808 

Six essays on literary style, reprinted from 

North American Review, of interest to stu- 
dents and writers. For larger libraries. 


Daly, Thomas A. Herself and the house- 
ful. 1924. 155p. Harcourt $2. 


A tribute to his wife and her house full 
of children by a poet best known for his 
delightfully humorous Irish and Italian 
dialect poems. 

See Booklist 21:60 Nov. ’24. 


Harrington, Walter Leo. Talking well. 
1924. 190p. Macmillan $1.40. 808.5 


Some essentials of good conversation. How 
to tell a story. How to make a sales talk. 
Platform manners and delivery, are some of 
the chapters. Selections for retelling and 
memorizing are appended. Good for the 
small library. 


See Booklist 21:52 Nov. ’24. 


hibition, the American novel. Irritating or 
stimulating according to the reader’s point 
of view. 


Priestley, J. B. Figures in modern liter- 
ature. 1924. 215p. Dodd $2.50. 824 


Critical papers of considerable depth and 
insight. Treat of Arnold Bennett, Walter 
De la Mare, Maurice Hewlett, A. E. Hous- 
man, and others. In part reprinted from 
London Mercury. 


West, Robert. Purposive speaking. 1924. 
182p. Macmillan $1.75. 808.5 


Planned as a college text book in public 
speaking but useful also in libraries. The 
subject is approached from the point of view 
of psychology. An appendix on radio broad- 
casting is a new feature in books of this 
kind. Author is a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Poetry and Plays 


Ault, Norman, comp. The poet’s life of 
Christ. 1923. 276p. Oxford $3.25. 
821.08 
Valuable as a source book for many of the 
earlier religious poems. Consists of poems 
arranged chronologically to follow the events 
of Jesus’ life. Expensive for any but large 
libraries. 


Benavente, Jacinto. Plays: 4th series. 
1924, 224p. Scribner $2.50. 862 
Plays that read easily in translation. Of 
interest to study clubs and others who enjoy 
reading plays with good dialog and underly- 
ing thought. 
See Booklist 21:102 Dec. ’24. 


Coblentz, Stanton A. Modern American 

lyrics. 1924. 209p. Minton, Balch. 

$2. 811.08 or 821.08 

An attractive collection of modern poems 

which attains a certain individuality among 

anthologies by excluding the ultra-modern 

and attempting to hold to a “clear-cut and 
definite conception of poetry.” 


Koch, Frederick H., ed. Carolina folk 
plays. 2d ser. 1924. 1738p. illus. 
Holt $2. 812 or 822 


This second volume of plays by students 
in the University of North Carolina presents 
a group of plays of more than local interest. 
The dialect is not difficult and the plays 
would be enjoyable for either group reading 
or acting. The introduction gives an account 
of the Playmakers and will be suggestive to 
other amateur players. 
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Leonard, William Ellery. Tutankhamen 

and after. 1924. 59p. Huebsch 

$1.50. 811 or 821 


A small volume of notable verse, contain- 
ing, among others, a distinguished series of 
Shakespeare sonnets, the beautiful Indian 
Summer which is the conclusion of the 
author’s yet unpublished Two Lives, and 
several poems on war. 


Macnamara, Margaret. In safety. 1924. 
3lp. Womans press 50c. 822 
An incident of the American revolution 
showing how the Quaker principle of non- 
resistance is successful in the face of Indian 
hostility. A play that could be given for 
Sunday school or Church entertainments, or 
for a peace day program in schools. 


Miller, Nellie Burget. In earthen bowls. 
1924. 127p. Appleton $1.50. 

811 or 821 

A collection of poems by the chairman of 

the literature division of the National Fed- 

eration of Women’s Clubs. Wisconsin club 

women will be interested in the volume and 

will find in it many moods that are appeal- 
ing. 


Milne, A. A. When we were very young. 
1924, 100p. illus. Dutton $2. 821 


Delightful little poems of childhood, pleas- 
ing to both adults or children. 


Rittenhouse, Jessie B., comp. The little 
book of modern British verse. 1924. 
276p. Houghton $2. 821.08 

Uniform with her other anthologies. A 
pleasing collection. Begins with Henley, in- 
cludes Stevenson, but, surprisingly, omits 

Hardy. 


Wilde, Percival. The inn of discontent 
and other fantastic plays. 1924. 
157p. Little $1.50. 812 or 822 


The degree of fantasy varies but all the 
plays are interesting to read. 


Travel 
Candee, Helen Churchill. Angkor the 
magnificent. 1924. 304p. illus. 
Stokes $5. 915.9 


Popular account of one of the amazing 
discoveries of recent years, the French 
discovery of an ancient city in the heart 
of Siam overgrown by the jungle. The 
author is rather a long time getting under 
way, but the subject matter of the book 
is fascinating and the pictures are al! 
that could be desired. 
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Foster, Harry L. A gringo in Manana 
land. 1924. 3857p. illus. Dodd $3. 
An entertaining account of adventures 
in Mexico. One of the illustrations (fac- 
ing p. 60), with its flippant caption, is 
unworthy of the book and might better 
be removed before it is put into circula- 
tion. 


Freeman, L. R. Down the Grand Canyon. 
1924, 8371p. illus. Dodd $3.50. 917.8 
Another of the author’s accounts of dar- 
ing adventure. Well written and well 
illustrated. 


Hildebrand, Arthur S. Magellan. 1924. 
261p. Harcourt $2.75. 921 or 910.4 
Told with fine imaginative effect that 
makes the great age of discovery very 
real| “He is as unfailingly interesting as 
Macaulay. And, like Macaulay, you go to 
him for entertainment but not for hist- 
orical accuracy or for real information,” 
says Charles J. Finger in Books. <Appear- 
ed in Harpers. 


Masters, David. The wonders of salvage. 
1924. 229p. illus. Dodd $2.60. 910.4 
Brings together many fascinating tales 
of recovered treasure, besides describ- 
ing the difficulties and dangers of a div- 
er’s life. By the author of The romance of 
excavation, (Bulletin. Mar. ’24). 
See Booklist 21:98 Dec. ’24. 


Noice, Harold. With Stefansson in the 
Arctic. n.d. 269p. illus. Dodd 
$2.50. 919.8 


The author at the age of twenty went 
into the north, bound on adventure, and 
had the good luck to be in at the meeting 
with Stefansson, long given up for lost. 
He became a member of Stefansson’s ex- 
pedition and his book is an account of 
two years of companionship. A fine book 
of adventure and an appreciative portrait 
of Stefansson. 

See Booklist 21:107 Dec. ’24. 


Quinn, Vernon. Beautiful Mexico. 1924. 
3898p. illus. Dodd $4. 972 
Descriptive and historical matter with 
some reference to economic and political 
problems make up this book. Well illus- 
trated. Probably as satisfactory a book 
as there is for the reader who wishes a 
general idea of what our neighbor to the 
south is like. 


Biography 


Bazalgette Leon. Henry Thoreau, bache- 
lor of nature. 1924. 357p. Har- 
court $3. 921 

After the manner of French biography, 
this is interpretation not history. It 
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adopts the technique of the novel and of 
poetry. A strange method of treatment 
for Henry Thoreau of Walden, but sur- 
prisingly effective. A beautiful book. 


Ford, Ford Madox. Joseph Conrad: a 
personal remembrance. 1924, 276p. 
Little $2.50. 921 


An intimate personal picture of Conrad 
as he revealed himself to the author dur- 
ing their years of literary collaboration. 
Follows the plan which Conrad himself 
believed desirable in literary biography, 


containing “no documentation.” For 
readers of literary tastes. 
Lawrence, David. The true story of 


Woodrow Wilson. 1924, 368p. Do- 
ran $2.50. 921 

A sympathetically dispassionate account 
centering around the outward events of 
Woodrow Wilson’s public career. Author, 
one of his former students at Princeton, 
was asSigned by the Associated Press to 
“cover him.” More analytic and unpart- 
isan than Tumulty, less vivd and intimate. 


Osborn, Henry F. Impressions of great 


naturalists. 1924.  216p. illus. 
Seribner $2.50. 920 or 509 
Sketches of twelve scientists, naturalists 


and explorers, with each of whom the 
author has had some personal contact. 
Includes Wallace, Darwin, Huxley, Past- 
eur, Francis F. Balfour, James Bryce, 
Joseph Leidy, Edward D. Cope, Roosevelt, 
Muir, Burroughs, and Howard Crosby 
Butler. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Letters from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt 
Cowles, 1870-1918. 323p. Scribner 
$2.50. 921 

Letters written to his older sister. 

Begins with boyhood letters and continues 

up to a few days before his death. Sup- 

plements the other volumes of biography 
and letters. 


Steuart, John A. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, a critical biography. 1924. 2v. 
Little $8. 921 

The new matter: introduced in this 
biography has to do largely with certain 
love episodes in Stevenson’s early life, 
altho there is new evaluation of other 


aspects of his life and work. For the 
present needed only in larger libraries. 
Vachell, Horace Annesley. Fellow- 
travelers. 1924, 246p. illus. 
Stokes $4. 921 
For those who enjoy reminiscences. 


The author is a popular English novelist, 
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author of Quinneys. He lived for a num- 
ber of years in California and laid the 
scenes of several of his books there. 
Art, music, writing, collecting and sports 
were among his many interests. 


Paxson, Frederic L. 
American frontier. 1924.  598p. 
Houghton $6. 973 


Covers the period from 1763 to 1893 and 
is the most complete record of the west- 
ward movement that has appeared to 
date. The author calls it a “synthesis, in 
which an attempt is made to show the 
proportions of the whole story.” Author 
is professor of history in the University 
of Wisconsin. 


History of the 


Fiction 
Novels of Distinction 


Booth, Edward C. The treble clef. 1924. 
454p. Dodd $2.50. 

One of those long, pleasant English 
stories that are enjoyed by those who can 
indulge in leisurely reading. Scenes laid 
in Yorkshire and both background and 
characters are well done. 


Johnston, Mary. The slave ship. 1924. 


330p. Little $2. 


A vividly real picture of the slave 
trade in colonial times. The hero is a 
white man, sold into slavery, who escapes 
and becomes involved in the African 
trade, altho conscious of the infamy of 
his occupation. When he has resolved to 
give it up Nemesis overtakes him and he 
is returned to servitude. An important 
historical novel. 


Masefield, John. Sard Harker. 
412p. Macmillian 2.50. 


A South American story of adventure. 
hardship and unbelievable cruelty. Has 
some of the grip of Conrad’s Lord Jim. 


1924. 


Pryce, Richard. Romance and Jane Wes- 
ton. 1924. 322p. Houghton $2. 


This charming story, the author’s first 
novel for several years, will be welcomed 
by those who remember Christopher. 


Ladislas. Autumn (The 
1924. 260p. Knopf 


St. Reymont, 
peasants v. 1). 
$2.50. 


This is the first of four volumes by the 
Polish author who was awarded the Nobel 
prize shortly after its appearance in 
English translation. A difficult book to 
start, for there is no preliminary explan- 
ation. of characters or action. But those 
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who persevere will find it a vivid des- 
cription of Polish life and the beginnings 
of a story with possibilities for great 
emotional interest. 


Sinclair, May. Arnold Waterlow. 1924. 


446p. Macmillan $2.50. 


Study of a man’s life from childhood 
to middle age, somewhat in the manner 
of Mary Olivier, Deals frankly with his 
sex life but is concerned chiefly with his 
search for the “something beyond happi- 
ness,” and its interest is metaphysical 
rather than emotional. 


Walpole, Hugh. The old ladies. 
Doran $2. 

The author has taken the most unlikely 
of materials and has made a novel out of 
it. He finds danger, fear, dramatic suspense 
and romance in a situation which to the 


1924. 


less discerning would be barren. An 
unusual story delicately and beautifully 
done. 


Popular Novels 


Abbott, Johnston. La Roux. 1924. 348p. 
Maemillan $2.25. 

A story of early Canada with all the 
qualities of a good historical romance. 
The heroine is a French girl who goes out 
to New France to find and make restitu- 
tion to a man who had been wronged by 
her father. 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter. Mother Mason. 
1924. Appleton $1.75. 


A pleasing story of a comfortable 
woman and her family. All the characters 
are well drawn and the story is whole- 
some without being sentimental or dull. 
For all libraries. 


Davis, William Stearns. The beauty of 
the purple. 1924. Macmillan $2.50. 


A new historical novel by Professor 
Davis of the University of Minnesota. The 
scenes are laid in Turkey in the eighth 
century and the story centers around a 
young peasant who chances to attract the 
emperor’s attention. Is packed with act- 
ion and has a pleasing love story. Witl 
appeal to readers of Ben Hur and be a 
boon to the history teacher. 


Farjeon, J. J. The master criminal. 
1924. 304p. Dial press $2. 

An exciting, unusual detective story. 
In spite of the fact that the reader knows 
from the start that the detective has 
assumed the part of his dead brother, the 
master criminal, the interest of the plot 
is sustained to the end. 
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Gilkyson, Walter. Oil. 1924.  285p. 
Scribner $2. 
Hugh Warwick returns from the war 


restless and unsatisfied. The ordinary 
round of business seems tame, but in oil 
and oil operations he finds the excitement 
he craves. Gives an excellent picture of 
the oil fields and the business methods 
associated with oil, and is well written. 


Husband, Joseph. Citadel. 1924. 
Houghton $2. 


Exciting adventure story with scenes 
laid in Santo Domingo in the years 1812- 
13, the hero an American trader-privateer, 
the heroine a beautiful French girl. 


282p. 


MacGowan, Alice. A girl of the plains 
country. 1924. 347p. Stokes $1.75. 


Story of a girl who grows up on a ranch 
under the care of an old cattleman. Be- 
gins with her childhood and ends with 
the happy culmination of her love story. 
Some of the earlier episodes were printed 
as short stories same years ago. Good for 
small libraries. 


Mackenzie, Compton. The old men of the 


sea. 1924, 308p. Stokes $2. 
Highly diverting tale of an assorted 
lot of English men and women who an- 
swered an advertisement and set sail for 
the South seas to seek their fortunes. 
Perfectly improbable and very amusing. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. A white stone. 
1924. 350p. Appleton $2. 


The scenes of this Woman’s Home Com- 
panion serial are laid largely in California. 
Is the story of a girl’s marriage to a 
world-famous musician and her disillu- 
sionment. Well drawn characters and 
happy ending. 


Sabatini, Raphael. Saint Martin’s sum- 
mer. 1924. 3381p. Houghton $2. 


This is an early work by the author, 
but is one of his best. A romance of the 
time of Marie de Medici. 


Straus, Ralph. The unseemly adventure. 
1924. 305p. Holt $2. 


Many readers will find this story of 
“dear Humphrey” who breaks away from 
his mother’s rule good fun. A delight- 
ful story with an amusing finale. 

See Booklist 21:113 Dec. ’24. 
Train, Arthur. The needle’s eye. 1924. 

416p. Scribner $2. 

A story of great wealth and its respon- 
sibilities. Some of the action takes place 
in West Virginia. 
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Short Stories 
Aces: a collection of short stories. 1924. 
312p. Putnam $2. 


Several notable authors have contri- 
buted stories to this volume which has 
been compiled by a Jewish charitable or- 
ganization in New York. Dorothy Can- 
field, Edna Ferber, Zone Gale, Bruno Les- 
sing, Kathleen Norris and Israel Zangwill 
are among them. A collection of read- 
able stories. 


Mitchison, Naomi. When the bough 
breaks. 1924. 318p. Harcourt 
$2.50. 


Six short stories of romance and con- 
quest showing the life of Goths and Ro- 
mans before the sack of Rome by Alaric. 
Entertaining supplementary reading for 
high schools. 


Twenty-three stories by twenty and three 
authors. 1924. 350. Appleton 
$2.50. 


A collection of stories by distinguished 
writers, most of them English. Contains 
Kerfol, by Edith Wharton, Zhe Chink and 
the child by Thomas Burke and other stories 
already published elsewhere. 


New Edition 


Fielding, Henry. Tom Jones, 2v. Knopf 
$7.50. 
For the library that can indulge in 
handsome editions. Has an introduction 
by Wilbur Cross, Fielding’s biographer. 


Children’s books 
For Younger Children 


Hanley, Georgia E. The one-eyed fairies. 
1924. 214p, illus. Lothrop $1.50. 


646.2 

Designed to teach little girls how to 

sew. Pleasantly written and amusingly 

illustrated, and should serve its purpose 
well. 


Hunt, Clara W. Peggy’s playhouse. 
1924, 1238p. illus. Houghton $1.75. 
About the every day happenings in the 
life of Peggy Allison who visits at a de- 
lightful home that has an attic and an 
island that provides the setting for play- 
ing Robinson Crusoe and Treasure Is- 
land. For little girls of eight and nine. 


Lofting, Hugh. Doctor Doolittle’s circus. 
1924. 3879p. Stokes $2.50. 

Story in which Dr. Dolittle and his an- 

imal family join a circus to regain the 
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family fortunes that have been depleted 
by their trips to Africa. As entertaining 
as the other books. 


Lofting, Hugh. Porridge poetry. 4p. 
illus. Stokes $1.25. 811 or 821 
Very good nonsense rhymes done in all 


seriousness. The introductory rhyme is 
the least successful. Humorous illustra- 
tions. 


Martineau, Harriet. Feats on the fjord. 
1924. Macmillan $1.75. 

An attractive new edition issued in 

The Children’s Classics, with illustrations 


by Boris Artzybasheff and decorated 
margins. 


Osman, Eton G. The last of a great 
Indian tribe. 1923. 210p. illus. 
Flanagan 75c. 970.1 

Written to show the part played by the 

Indians of Illinois and Wisconsin in tne 

struggle between France and England. 

The historical background is accurate and 

the local interest makes it a book worth 

having in Wisconsin libraries. 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur and Irwin, Violet. 
Kak, the copper eskimo. 1924. 
2538p. Macmillan $2.25. 

A good descripaion of a boy’s life in the 

Arctic, altho the material is treated with 


rather a labored effort to sound off-hand 
and colloquial. 


Stein, Evaleen. Pepin, a tale of Twelfth 
night. 1924. 187p. illus. Page $1.50. 


An old French legend of Twelfth night 
forms the background of this medieval tale 
of Pepin who is: declared “King of the 
Bean” at the feast given in honor of the 
three Kings from the East. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Butler, Ellis Parker. Jibby Jones and 
the alligator. 1924. 253p. Hough- 
ton $2. 

A good story. Would be especially en- 


joyable to read aloud. Has some of the 
quality of Mark Twain’s hu:nor. 


Bryant, Lorinda Munson. The children’s 
book of celebrated buildings. 1924. 
106p. illus. Century $2.50. 720 

Similar to the author’s books on paint- 


ing and sculpture. Contains fifty pictures, 
with text. 


See Booklist 21:71 Nov. ’24. 
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Conkling, Hilda. Silverhorn: the Hilda 
Conkling book for other children. 
1924. Stokes $2.50. 811 or 821 

All children who are ready for these 
poems should have them. Should be in- 
cluded where poetry is appreciated and 

where the poetry collection is large. ill- 

ustrations perfectly express the ideas. 


Grenfell, Wilfred T. Yourself and your 
body. 1924. 3824p. Scribner $2.50. 
612 
Popularly written book on hygiene for 
young people. Illustrated with drawings 
by the author that are at once entertain- 
ing and instructive. 
Meigs, Cornelia. The new moon. 1924. 
251p. Macmillan $2. 
The story begins in a little Irish village 
where Gaelic was spoken and where the 
housewives still put out a bowl of milk 
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for the fairies every night. Later come 
the adventures of Dick in America. Will 
appeal to the child who is loath to give 
up fairy tales and at the same time feels 
a desire for the real. Two chapters ap- 
peared in the Youth’s Companion as Silver 
sixpences. 


Nordhoff, Charles. The pearl lagoon. 
1924. 224p. illus. Atlantic $2. 
An intimate account of adventures in 
the South seas that include a fight with 
a shark, a search for mother-of-pearl, 
and finally an encounter with pirates. 
Well told. For boys from the sixth grade 

up. 


Simkins, Wallis. The little cockalorum 

on her own. 1924. 3836p. Penn $1.75. 

A first-rate story of a girl who tries 

her hand at business after college. For 
older girls. The third of a series. 











